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and simple, the importation of foreign wheat being absolutely pro-
hibited so long as the price was under 80s. The new Act did nothing
to steady prices ; it reduced agriculture to a gamble ; and it aroused
bitter and just resentment among the commercial and industrial
classes. To meet these difficulties Peel introduced his sliding scale
in 1828, based upon the principle that it was desirable to keep the
price at about 70s. When it rose above 73s. the import duty was
reduced to Is.; when the price was between 64s. and 69s. the duty
was 16s. 8d.; under 64s. the duty was 25s. 8d. The plan was un-
successful ; it encouraged speculative trade, demoralised the pro-
ducer, and did not relieve the consumer. Profoundly impressed by
the social unrest and the economic distress Peel returned to the
subject in 1842. He had declared emphatically, in 1889 that u unless
the existence of the Corn Law can be showa to be consistent, not only
with the prosperity of agriculture and the maintenance of the land-
lord's interest, but also with the protection and the maintenance of
the general interests of the country and especially with the improve-
ment of the condition of the labouring class, the Corn Law is practic-
ally at an end ". Nevertheless, he proceeded cautiously. He still
insisted on the maintenance of the sliding scale ; when the price was
at or over 73s., importation was to be subject only to the registration
duty of Is.; when it stood at 50s. to 51s. there was to be a maximum
duty of 20s. Between the two extremes there was to be a carefully
graduated scale of duties rising when the price fell, falling when it
rose. In proposing his scheme he disclaimed the intention of pro-
tecting class interests, but he insisted that it was " of the highest
importance to the welfare of all classes . . . that the main sources of
your supply of corn should be derived from domestic agriculture ".
He contended that we are " entitled to place such a price on foreign
corn as is equivalent to the special burdens borne by the agricul-
turists " and refused " to be a party to any measure the effect of
which would be to make this country permanently dependent upon
foreign countries for any very considerable portion of its supply of
corn ".* The scheme was ingenious but not popular. The agri-
cultural interest was uneasy; Lord John preferred and proposed a
fixed duty of 8s.; Cobden and the League denounced the proposed
measure as a " bitter insult to a suffering nation ".2 But Peel
carried his proposals by large majorities, and, taken in conjunction
with reduction of duties on imported cattle and meat, they must be
regarded as a substantial concession to the interests of the consumer.
Peel was not, however, unmindful of other interests.    So sensible The Bud-'
indeed was he of the pressing and paramount importance of financial &!^
reform that he himself as Prime Minister introduced the Budget on
March llth, 1842.   The statement had been awaited with exceptional
1 For Peel's views in detail cf Memotrt, ii* Appendix, pp. 827*357,
1 Moriey, Cotoien, I. 221,